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In  art,  a  dot  is  a  primary  mark.  In  geometry,  a  point  has  position  but  no  size  or  shape.  Between 
these  perceptual/conceptual  extremes  lie  a  range  of  usages  for  the  point  or  dot  that  include 
perception  and  pattern  recognition,  science,  coding  of  information  and  language.  A  point  on  a 
compass  indicates  location.  On  a  map  or  sky  chart  it  can  be  a  city  or  star.  Its  decimal  placement 
determines  quantity.  It  signifies  a  moment  in  time  and  is  a  unit  of  measurement.  A  line  is  composed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  points.  As  the  basis  of  music  notation  it  scores  this  invisible  art.  Periods 
break  our  written  ideas  into  order.  Distance  tends  to  converge  all  data  into  a  point.  And,  since  Neo- 
Impressionism,  this  perceptual/conceptual  entity,  equally  finite  and  infinite,  has  formally  inhabited 
art. 

The  term  "Neo-lmpressionism,"  invented  by  Seurat's  young  advocate,  Feneon,  acknowledged  the 
influence  of  science  on  art.  This  was  part  of  a  wider  concern,  shared  by  Flaubert  and  Zola,  as  well 
as  the  small  group  of  artists  who  achieved  luminosity  by  separated  color  systematically  applied  to 
canvas.  The  point  or  dot,  at  the  moment  of  its  introduction  into  modern  art,  was  surrounded  by 
conceptual  and  perceptual  issues  which  still  attend  its  subsequent  use.  In  the  synthetic  cubist  works 
of  Picasso  and  Braque  pointillist  planes  might  be  seen  as  a  conceptual  quotation  of  a  perceptual  in- 
sight -  playing  a  minor  role  in  the  organization  of  a  larger,  more  powerful  idea.  Quoted  by  the 
cubists,  it  was  accepted  —  if  reinterpreted  —  in  the  Futurist  Technical  Manifesto  of  1910:  "We  con- 
clude that  painting  cannot  exist  today  without  Divisionism  .  .  .  innate  complimentariness."^  Seuraf  s 


ON  POINT  I  begin  where  all  pictorial  form  begins,  with  the  point  that  sets  itself  in  motion.  -  Paul  Klee'  The  point  digs  itself 

into  the  plane  and  asserts  itself  for  all  time  Thus  it  presents  the  briefest,  constant,  innermost  assertion:    short,  fixed  and  quickly  created. 
-  Wassily  Kandinsky'  As  a  point  of  impact  the  point  is  static.  -  Paul  Klee'  The  point  is  there  in  a  moment-with  the  speed 

of  lightning,  without  the  effort  and  loss  of  time-only  a  brief,  superficial  contact.  -  Wassily  Kandlnsky  For  me,  only  one  point 
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influence  has  perhaps  been  an  underrated  presence  in  modernism.  Max  Bill,  who  included  some 
dot  works  in  his  Fifteen  Variations  on  a  Single  Theme,  1938,  expressed  his  admiration  for  Seurat  in 
his  essay.  The  Mathematical  Approach  in  Contemporary  Art,  1949.^  One  recalls  Miro's  Constella- 
tions, and  Calder's  volatile  dots.  Many  of  the  artists  in  this  exhibition  were  influenced  by  the  Seurat 
exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1958,  and  the  great  Neo-lmpressionism  show  at  the 
Guggenheim  Museum  in  1968. 

The  title  of  this  exhibition  was  inspired  by  Kandinsky's  treatise.  Point  and  Line  to  Plane,  begun  in 
1914  and  published  in  1928.  He  described  the  point  as  "the  result  of  the  initial  collision  of  the  tool 
with  the  material  plane,"'  or  as  the  "innermost  concise  form.""  As  the  "proto-element  of  painting"' 
it  becomes  a  vehicle  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material,  the  burdens  Kandinsky  laid  on  his  pain- 
ting. For  Paul  Klee,  the  point  is  a  metaphor  for  "I,"  or  the  self,  and  for  the  genesis  of  life  and  form.' 
Klee's  and  Kandinsky's  examination  of  the  dot  was  incorporated  into  many  of  their  classes  at  the 
Bauhaus.  Compulsory  basic  design  courses  featured  a  first  semester  course  taught  by  Joseph 
Albers,  which  included  a  workshop  experiment  on  the  use  of  material  with  respect  to  point.' 


Unlike  the  pointillists,  the  artists  in  this  exhibition  possess  only  the  tenuous  affinity  of  having 
explored  the  dot  within  the  same  two  decades.  This  exhibition,  therefore,  marks  the  first  time  their 
work  is  seen  together.  For  many  of  them  the  point  or  dot  has  been  a  central  issue  in  their  work. 
Some  have  already  abandoned  it;  others  continue  to  investigate  its  possibilities. 

When  a  single  motif  is  cued  by  diverse  attitudes,  categorization  becomes  a  useful,  if  limited,  con- 
vention. Themes  for  exhibitions  are  often  selected  because  work  "looks  alike,"  ignoring  its  varied 
generative  matrix.  In  this  case,  the  theme  of  the  exhibition  is  the  many  attitudes  exactly  focused  by 
the  use  of  points  or  dots.  This  in  turn  clarifies  not  only  recent  history,  but  a  range  of  attitudes  to  a 
fundamental  and  powerful  mark.  A  dot  can  be  representational,  involved  in  certain  sign  systems 
and  codes,  or  symbolic,  or  rigorously  abstract.  Just  as  modernism  traces  a  history  in  which 
autonomous  line,  freed  from  all  representational  or  metaphorical  functions  is  defined  by  a  kind  of 
abstraction  intrinsic  to  the  sixties  and  seventies,^  there  is,  I  feel,  a  similar  corollary  with  respect  to 
the  point.  Late  modernism's  reductive  tendency  may  end  in  an  assertive  and  laconic  evolution  of  a 
mark  —  the  basic  mark  on  a  surface  devoid  of  symbolic  content. 

In  developing  a  sophisticated  approach  in  a  group  exhibition  of  this  kind,  we  might  cross- 
reference  at  least  three  systems.  One  is  the  question  of  content  or  its  absence  as  cited  above.  An- 
other is  morphology,  position,  configuration,  to  which  might  be  added  the  sequence  of  dot,  line, 
plane,  but  a  line  or  plane  composed  exclusively  of  dots.  These  three  categories  assist  us  in  thinking 
about  point  and  dot,  not  in  terms  of  neat  distinctions,  but  to  evolve  some  structures  to  enable  us  to 
cope  with  the  impulse,  indeed  need,  for  good  art  to  break  out  of  the  categories  invented  for  it. 

The  range  of  choices  available  in  the  use  of  the  point  or  dot  is  extensive.  Dots  may  be  applied  in  a 
random  or  orderly  manner  resulting  in  geometric  patterns  or  all-over  impasto  surfaces.  They  can  be 
drawn  from  the  entire  spectrum,  or  be  restricted  to  a  single  color.  They  can  be  applied  with  a 


comes  into  my  held  ol  vision   Thu  narrow,  biased  point  gets  very  clear  sometimes.  I  didn't  invent  it.  Il  was  already  here  Everyttiing  that 
passes  me  /  can  see  only  a  little  ot,  but  I  am  always  looking  And  I  see  an  awtui  lot  sometimes  -  Willem  de  Kooning* 

Theoretically,  a  work  oi  art  can,  in  its  final  analysis,  consist  oi  a  point   This  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  idle  statement  — 
Wassily  Kandinsky'  The  geometric  point  is  an  invisible  thing.  Therefore,  it  must  be  defined  as  an  incorporeal  thing.  Considered  in 
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brush,  a  pen  or  pencil,  a  spray  gun  or  other  mechanical  devices.  They  may  participate  in  a  Formalist 
conversation,  or  be  the  vehicle  for  a  complex  system.  They  can  be  slipped  in  with  other  kinds  of 
markings,  or  subsume  an  entire  surface.  The  "primordial  mark,"  as  Klee  called  it,  is  an  index  for 
some  of  the  most  intriguing  art  of  the  sixties  and  seventies.  The  dotted  surface  also  became  a 
forum  for  many  of  the  issues  of  these  decades.  Why  should  it  return  with  such  consistency  -  no 
matter  how  different  the  individual  artisf  s  intentions? 


Perhaps  the  dot  was  a  means  of  confronting  the  surface  in  a  way  that  brought  more  control  back 
into  the  process  of  painting.  The  polarities  marked  by  two  such  different  artists  as  Robert  Irwin  and 
Roy  Lichtenstein  exemplify  this  response  to  the  fifties.  "I  began  as  a  painter,"  said  Irwin,  "and  in  time 
came  to  cut  my  teeth  on  Abstract  Expressionism  ...  at  one  point  I  finally  came  to  have  a  real  ques- 
tion of  my  own  making.  Out  of  that  question  I  did  a  series  of  line  paintings  in  which  the  mark  was 
radically  reduced  in  value  to  become  one  with  the  ground.  The  question  that  followed,  can  I  paint 
a  painting  in  which  there  is  no  mark  at  all,  in  any  pictorial  sense?  This  question  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  paintings  done  on  a  slightly  curved  canvas  with  multiple  dots  of  paint  radiating  out  from 
the  center  in  two  cancelling  lines,  they  had  a  nice  sense  of  energy,  a  partly  occupied  space."' 
Lichtenstein,  when  asked  to  define  Pop  Art  responded,  "It  was  hard  to  get  a  painting  that  was 
despicable  enough  so  that  no  one  would  hang  it  -  everybody  was  hanging  everything...  The  one 
thing  everyone  hated  was  commercial  art...^"  The  Lichtenstein  dot  enlarged  the  Ben  Day  dot,  pro- 
duced by  the  screen  that  prints  comic  strips.  Lichtenstein's  dots,  applied  through  an  enlarged 
screen,  are  aggressively  repetitious  and  blank,  depicting  planes  with  an  ironic  efficiency  that  is 
often  very  beautiful.  Irwin's  hand  crafted  dots,  applied  almost  as  if  wishing  for  invisibility  as  they 
produce  a  close  valued  plane  to  trap  the  light,  are  a  spiritual  exercise  at  the  far  extreme.  What  is  in- 
teresting is  the  coincidental  nature  of  the  dot  in  both  artists'  work  -  the  dot  is  always  highly 
abstract,  conventional  and  forces  a  sense  of  the  artificial,  no  matter  what  it  depicts.  Even  when  it 
renders  a  clearly  recognisable  landscape,  as  in  David  Sharpe's  72/7  7/77,  1977,  the  reciprocal 
dialogue  established  between  mark  and  representation  is  as  much  the  subject  as  the  landscape 
itself. 


In  engaging  the  dot  as  a  descriptive  tool  Lichtenstein  and  Close  offer  an  interesting  dialectic  of 
means.  The  highly  stylized  nature  of  Lichtenstein's  depictions  are  in  contrast  to  Close's  intense  ef- 
fort to  reproduce  the  fractional  modulations  of  an  observed  image,  mediated  by  a  photograph 
which  translates  values  into  a  grey  scale.  Lichtenstein's  choice  of  mirrors  for  a  series  is  a  means  of 


terms  ot  iubstance,  it  equals  zero:    Hidden  in  this  zero,  however,  are  various  attributes  which  are  "human" in  nature.  We  thinl<  of  this 
zero-the  geometric  point-in  relation  to  the  greatest  possible  brevity,  i.e.,  to  the  highest  degree  of  restraint  which,  nevertheless,  speaks. 
Thus  we  look  upon  the  geometric  point  as  the  ultimate  and  most  singular  union  of  silence  and  speech.  -  Wassiiy  Kandlnsky' 

Originally  the  7'  too  is  a  point.  -  Paul  Klee'  The  point  as  a  primordial  element  is  cosmic.  Every  seed  is  cosmic.  The  point  as 
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clarifying  his  process  and  examining,  under  the  ironic  rubric  of  a  reflected  reality,  the  nature  of  his 
own  art.  Close  reverses  Lichtenstein's  procedure  by  turning  his  "hand"  into  a  printing  machine.  A 
grid  on  paper  is  superimposed  over  a  photograph;  on  it  dots  are  sprayed  with  an  airbrush,  achiev- 
ing modeling  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  dots  in  each  section  of  the  grid.  The 
information  derived  from  these  preparatory  exercises  enables  him  to  duplicate  and  enlarge  the 
photographic  image  in  his  very  large  canvases.  Lichtenstein's  "realism"  turns  out  to  be  highly 
abstract;  Close's  abstraction  of  reality  into  systems  of  dots,  turns  out  to  be  highly  mimetic.  In 
Lichtenstein's  work  the  dot  or  point  survives  to  vibrate  next  to  its  fellows  with  cooperative  energy; 
in  Close's,  the  system  of  dots  is  a  transitional  phase  eliminated  from  the  finished  work.  For  both  the 
dot  is  a  precise  quota  of  information  which  can  be  adjusted  according  to  overall  schemes  which 
both  technically  and  philosophically  have  incompatible  views  of  the  nature  of  reality  and  its  depic- 
tion. 


Since  the  dot  is  a  primary  means  of  coding  information,  it  can  be  used  to  recode  or  decode  ex- 
isting conceptual  systems,  such  as  maps  and  charts.  This  dual  interest  has  been  handled  very  dif- 
ferently by  Agnes  Denes  and  Nancy  Graves.  Denes'  series  of  topological  fantasies,  in  which  she 
reshapes  the  globe,  has  been  carried  through  with  scientific  exactitude  to  produce  an  un- 
compromisingly individual  "world  view."  In  Egg,  1976,  the  points  where  latitudinal  and  longitudinal 
lines  cross  are  marked  by  dots  on  a  globe  which,  aided  by  a  computer,  has  been  reformed  into  an 
egg.  The  airy  and  transparent  result  has  been  wrung  from  a  hard  manipulation  of  factual  data. 
Nancy  Graves'  translation  of  information  derived  from  maps  of  remote  surfaces  into  intimate  poin- 
tillist  mosaics  is  a  large  subject  that  has  already  received  careful  examination."  Bathymetric  maps 
are  the  source  material  for  her  Ocean  Floor  Series.  The  surface  of  Molucca  Seas,  1972,  flickers  bet- 
ween what  might  be  a  microscopic  glimpse  of  water,  with  all  of  its  minute  particles  made  visible, 
and  a  macroscopic  scan  of  its  depths.  What  is  normally  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  either  case, 
becomes  perceptible  through  a  language  of  dots,  where  subtle  color  changes  and  delicate  lines 
demarcate  changes  in  depth.  The  identification  of  the  surface  of  the  canvas-and  the  dots  on  it— 
with  the  map's  surface  is  part  of  the  epigrammatic  certainty  with  which  she  has  made  form  of  her 
content  and  vice  versa.  The  punctuations  of  color  do  not  seek  the  resolution  of  the  classic  pion- 
tillist;  they  pace  themselves  with  a  variety  of  controlled  movements.  Minor  eruptions  are  smooth- 
ed in  short  clusters  and  runs;  lines  and  segments  form  and  detach  themselves  to  mark  a  direction. 
The  distant,  conceptualized  topography  is  traversed  by  the  intimate  dottings  that  are  a  form  of 
touching,  of  inhabiting  a  remote  terrain.  They  represent  an  intense  reconstruction  of  an  experience 
that  has  never  occurred  and  to  that  degree  share  in  the  imaginative  reclamation  of  spatial  and  tem- 
poral data  that  is  one  her  art's  major  generative  impulses. 

Perry  Steindel's  practice  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Points  are  deposited  until  the  configurations  begin 
to  simulate  map-like  readings.  Points  create  a  palimpsest  that  then  goes  in  search  of  actual  carto- 
graphic verification.  The  siteless  drawings,  internally  generated,  come  to  resemble  the  map  of  a 
city.  The  titles  make  suitable  indirect  references  to  specific  cities,  for  example.  Where  you  can  ski  to 
work  from  the  northern  suburbs,  1976,  refers  to  Los  Angeles  or  Caracas.  All  these  works,  based  on 
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«       I  an  intersection  of  ways  is  cosmic  -  Paul  Klee'  Tlie  connection  between  local  pinpoints  and  cosmic  points  is  one  of  tlie  majestic 

•jr  ;  J  relations  recognized  by  science  -  Nancy  Graves'"  When  a  point  is  given  central  value  -  this  is  the  cosmogenetic  moment.  This 

,  0  0  0      -„  »       °  event  encompasses  the  whole  concept  of  beginning.  Suns,  radiation,  rotation,  explosion,  movements  of  fireworks,  sheaves.  -  Paul 

'»oo»«'    IS        ^»      2  Klee"  The  point  is  not  dimensionless  but  an  infinitely  small  planar  element,  an  agent  carrying  out  zero  motion,  i.e.  resting.  ..  . 
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cartographic  codes  and  conventions,  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  the  dot  or  point  to  recent  sensibili- 
ty: the  dot,  while  engaged  in  transcriptive  functions,  still  retains  a  high  degree  of  autonomy. 


This  exhibition  also  includes  artists  whose  work,  while  it  has  not  emphasized  the  point  exclusive- 
ly, has  drawn  on  it  to  contribute  significantly  to  an  overall  scheme.  Alan  Shields  makes  an 
interesting  alignment  with  Nancy  Graves,  in  that  the  source  of  their  forms  lies  in  an  extra-pictorial 
matrix,  located  in  a  mythical  or  atemporal  dimension.  Shields  uses  dots  to  punctuate  painterly 
passages  and  animate  his  surfaces.  In  the  neo-primitive  context  of  his  art  the  dot  is  a  primary  mark. 
The  surface  itself,  assisted  by  such  a  process,  becomes  a  metaphorical  entity,  masquerading  as 
tent,  drum  or  clothing.  At  times  painted,  sometimes  strung  together  as  beads,  the  point  is  an  im- 
portant component  of  Shield's  highly  imaginative  syntax  of  materials  and  forms. 

In  1973,  Al  Held,  his  spatial  adventures  becoming  more  relentlessly  ambiguous  and  thus  unstable, 
added  the  point  to  his  vocabulary  of  Euclidian  transparencies.  All  his  compositional  elements  elude 
a  fixed  location,  constantly  fluctuating  in  front  of,  behind,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  canvas.  Three 
dots  in  Inversion  #75,  1978,  are  the  points  of  a  triangle  which  can  visually  revolve  around  each  of  its 
apexes.  Like  the  surrounding  cubes  and  cylinders,  this  form  refuses  to  align  in  a  stationary  position. 
Originally  brought  into  the  vocabulary  to  counterpoint  his  habitual  geometric  forms,  he  discovered 
that  the  compressed  mass  of  a  point  could  bear  as  much  visual  weight  as  his  other  geometric 
shapes.  Some  marks  on  the  canvas,  while  not  spherical,  would  be  considered  points  as  defined  by 
Kandinsky.  "it  can  be  pointed  and  tend  towards  the  triangular.  Or,  prompted  by  an  urge  for  relative 
immobility,  it  can  take  on  the  shape  of  a  square."'^  Edna  Andrade's  quietly  vibrating  grid  of  blue 
dots  on  a  black  ground  serve  as  foci  for  white  and  grey  "dragon  curves,"  discovered  by  a  NASA 
scientist;  an  undulating  line  which  never  crosses  itself,  and  is  always  equidistant  from  the  dot  it  cir- 
cumvents. All  three  artists  clarify  the  syntactical  role  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  dot  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  other  elements. 


Three  of  the  artists  in  this  exhibition  (Sally  Hazelet  Drummond,  Robert  Irwin,  Richard  Pousette- 
Dart)  have  devoted  intense  efforts  to  capturing  the  streaming  and  radiation  of  particles  from  a 
center  point,  with  the  implications  of  light  as  a  form  of  perceptual  grace.  Two  others  have  devoted 
similar  energy  to  the  patterning  of  the  dot  as  plane  (Peter  Young),  and  as  a  code  to  interpret  data 
(Nancy  Craves).  With  all  of  these,  the  principle  of  Neo-lmpressionist  divisionism  holds:  as  the  spec- 
tator retreats,  the  dots  coalesce  and  become  light  and  color. 

When  Drummond  saw  the  Seurat  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1959,  she  felt  that 
dots  could  be  a  mode  of  energizing  the  minimal  canvases  she  had  been  working  on.  Starting  in  the 


The  primordial  movement,  the  agent,  is  a  point  that  sets  itself  in  motion  (genesis  of  form)  -  Paul  Klee"  Dots  can  mean  printed 

surface  and  therefore  plane'  but  in  contradiction  particularly  in  large  areas,  they  become  atmospheric  and  intangible-like  the  sky  -  Roy 
LIchtensteIn"  When  I  have  used  spheres  and  discs,  I  have  intended  that  they  should  represent  more  than  what  they  tust  are. 

More  or  less  as  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  but  also  has  some  miles  of  gas  about  it,  volcanoes  upon  it,  and  the  moon  making  circles  around  it, 
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center  of  Turner  #76,  1969  with  a  nebulae  of  rose  dots,  the  intensity  is  increased  by  gradually  drop- 
ping this  color  until  white  and  yellow  dots  predominate  as  they  near  the  edge  of  the  canvas.  The 
steady  emanation  of  light  is  unbroken,  proceeds  at  an  even  pace,  and  is  almost  literal  in  its  refusal 
to  gain  more  from  the  effect  that  its  components  allow. 

Pousette-Darfs  pointillism  is  of  a  more  determinedly  unstable  character,  in  that  at  least  three 
presences  are  revealed  as  the  spectator  withdraws  from  the  surface.  Up  close,  as  in  a  Roman 
mosaic,  each  overlapping  tessera  has  its  own  voice.  In  Red  Presence,  1972,  the  white  center  is 
heavily  populated  with  yellow  markings,  while  the  red  area  is  a  spectral  chorus,  with  violet  the  only 
absent  voice.  Layers  of  impasto  are  thicker  in  the  center,  becoming  thinner  towards  the  edge, 
where  a  "frame"  of  about  two  inches  is  flat  and  relatively  monochromatic.  This  is  a  premeditated 
exploitation  of  a  pointillist  technique.  At  a  middle  point  of  reference,  about  six  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, when  the  eye  is  fixed  at  the  edge,  the  white  center  becomes  almost  invisible.  When  one's  eye 
is  focused  upon  the  center  the  red  background  appears  to  be  brighter  than  before,  recalling 
Chevreul's  theory  of  simultaneous  contrast  of  colors.  ".  .  .  White  heightens  the  tone  of  the  colors 
with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact.""  From  afar  one  is  only  conscious  of  a  primary  composition,  a 
square  which  contains  a  large  circle  in  the  middle. 


The  single  example  of  dots  as  line  is  Warren  Rohrer's  Atmosphere  7,  1974.  An  overall  ground  of 
grey  dots  laid  in  with  a  small  brush  was  wiped  off  before  horizontal  lines  of  random  color  were  ap- 
plied. To  insure  that  each  line  followed  its  own  intuitional  order,  each  finished  line  of  dots  was 
covered  before  the  next  was  begun.  The  final  step  was  a  scumbling  of  each  row,  achieving  an  effect 
of  multiple  horizons  or  lines  of  text. 


Two  artists  made  pioneering  contributions  to  the  evolution  of  the  point  in  the  sixties.  The  impulse 
of  one,  Peter  Young,  whose  first  dot  works  date  from  1963,  was  more  formally  decorative— as  if  to 
rescue  painting  from  cliches  of  painterliness  and  composition.  Larry  Poons  began  his  historic  series 
of  dots  in  1962  by  introducing  the  powerful  idea  of  distributing  dots  by  means  of  the  grid,  which 
has  been  the  covert  subject  of  a  vast  amount  of  American  art  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  Like 
others  in  this  exhibition.  Young  examined  closely  the  potential  of  the  dot  to  form  and  decompose 
planes,  while  controlling  the  optical  arabasques  that  occur  when  dots  are  profusely  bundled.  The 
sensibility  is  more  painterly  than  polemical,  and  resulted  in  some  exquisite  and,  I  think,  underrated 
paintings  of  the  sixties.  Young  used  the  ground  of  the  canvas  as  a  void  through  which  flow 
varigated  atoms— as  if  diagramming  Democritus'  theory  that  atoms  in  constant  flow  require  and 
therefore  are  evidence  of  a  void.  A  triumvirate  of  sensibilities  work  in  unison  to  evoke  a  single  or- 
dinance; a  rainbow  of  dime  store  cosmetic  colors,  a  minimal  mark,  a  dot,  which  is  repeated  over 
the  entire  surface,  and  a  pattern  of  curvilinear  streams  which  urbanely  step  aside  to  let  their 
counterparts  assume  their  positions. 


and  as  (he  sun  is  a  sphere-but  also  is  a  source  ot  /n(ense  heat,  the  etiect  ol  which  is  lelt  at  great  distances.  A  ball  of  wood  or  a  disc  of 
metal  IS  rather  a  dull  object  without  this  sense  of  sorvething  emanating  from  it  -  Alexander  Calder'"  By  convention  there  is 

sweet;  by  convention  there  is  bitter;  by  convention  there  is  warm  and  by  convention  there  is  cold;  by  convention  there  is  color.  But  in 
sooth  there  are  atoms  and  the  void.  -Attributed  to  Democritus  c.  460-370  B.C.  "  .    .  if  I  put  a  black  dot  on  a  sheet  of  white 
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This  is  an  instinct  towards  the  decorative,  which  in  the  work  of  Cynthia  Carlson  is  extended  to  a 
point  where  it  engages  in  a  rich,  succulent  parody  of  itself.  Carlson's  coagulated  impastos  challenge 
the  idea  of  taste,  of  the  medium  of  paint  as  a  privileged  substance,  and  rescue  all  this  excess  by 
means  of  an  underlying  structure,  which  is  often  a  grid.  Her  installation  piece  for  this  exhibition 
takes  advantage  of  any  surface— wall  or  pillar— as  negotiable  to  support  her  confections. 

Poons'  dots  and  ovals  distributed  with  a  lightly-penciled  grid  on  fields  of  solid  color  remain  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  art  of  the  sixties.  Value  contrast,  optical  pulsation  and  manipulation  of  the 
scanning  eye  result  in  works  of  remarkable  perceptual  sophistication.  Their  syncopated  rhythms, 
abrupt  dissonances  and  color  that  is  both  lush  and  hard,  gather  to  them  numerous  apparently  con- 
tradictory issues.  The  unyielding  discipline  is  matched  by  a  sensibility  that  as  Orange  Crush,  1963, 
the  title  of  the  work  in  this  exhibition  indicates,  has  its  share  of  pop-rock  vernacular.  The  high-keyed 
complementary  colors,  which  optical  art  was  to  turn  into  a  cliche  is  always  controlled  in  Poons' 
work  and  never  escapes  a  cool  sensibility  that  mobilizes  pictorial  events  to  a  high  pitch. 

The  grid  underlies  work  of  such  diverse  intentions  as  Andrade's  and  Close's  and  in  the  work  of 
Patrick  Ireland,  Douglas  Huebler,  and  David  Kettner  underpins  complex  conceptual  schemes.  In 
their  work,  the  dot  becomes  a  highly  abstract  marker  of  position,  thus  restoring  to  it  its  strict 
original  definition.  Since  1970,  Ireland  has  sequentially  examined  discrete  dots,  dots  as  line  and 
finally  dots  as  plane.  In  Untitled,  1973,  the  dots  are  distributed  by  means  of  an  invisible  fifteen  by  fif- 
teen grid,  made  up  of  225  squares.  Five  colors:  yellow,  green,  red,  brown  and  blue  are  each 
assigned  a  numerical  identity,  from  one  to  five,  which  also  refers  to  the  five  vowels  in  Ogham,  an 
ancient  quasi-serial  Irish  language  which  was  notated  by  a  system  of  from  one  to  five  vertical  lines. 
If  a  square  of  the  grid  contains  a  single  dot  it  will  be  yellow.  With  each  sequential  step  in  the 
numerical  ladder  another  color  is  added  in  the  above  order.  However,  the  placement  of  the  dots  in 
their  squares  is  arrived  at  intuitively,  as  is  the  decision  to  mark  each  square  with  a  specific  number 
of  points.  An  equal  number  of  vowels  was  predetermined,  so  there  are  45  clusters  of  each  of  the 
five  combinations.  The  rhythms  are  curvilinear  enough  to  completely  erase  any  sense  of  the  under- 
lying grid.  The  silent  dimension  is  the  vowel  sound  that  each  deciphered  square  records. 

The  source  of  David  Kettner's  drawing  is  a  musical  composition  improvised  on  four  percussion  in- 
struments. He  is  the  sole  musician,  but  with  the  aid  of  electronic  tape  can  accompany  himself.  The 
three  or  four  layers  of  improvised  sounds  are  then  notated  by  a  color  coded  system  of  dots.  Each 
enclosed  space  of  the  grid  represents  a  measure  of  music. 

Douglas  Huebler's  grid  of  colored  dots  is  conceptually  and  visually  supported  by  its  title:  DURING 
THAT  INSTANT  WHEN  ANY  SINGLE  POINT  REPRESENTED  ABOVE  IS  FOGUSED  UPON  A  T  THE  EYE 
LEVEL  OF  ITS  PERGIPIENT  IT  FUNCTIONS  AS  THE  VANISHING  POINT  FOR  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  AMBIANCE  WITHIN  WHICH  IT  APPEARS:  SIMULTANEOUSLY  ITS  PERCEP- 
TION DISEQUILIBRATES  THE  FIELD  OF  POINTS  OF  WHICH  IT  IS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART.  This  linguistic 
"pedestal"  occupies  the  lower  third  of  the  paper.  The  visual  and  verbal  language  makes  the  work  a 
kind  of  peripatetic  installation  piece,  which  captures  any  space  in  which  it  is  placed  as  part  of  its 
overall  dimensions.  The  viewer's  locations  also  changes  each  time  a  different  dot  is  sighted.  This 


paper  the  dot  will  be  visible  no  matter  how  far  I  stand  away  from  it-it  is  a  clear  notation;  but  beside  this  dot  I  place  another  one.  and 
then  a  third.  Already  there  is  confusion  In  order  that  the  first  dot  may  maintain  its  value  I  must  enlarge  it  as  I  proceed  putting  other 
marks  on  the  paper  -  Henri  Matisse"  As  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  point  change,  the  relative  sound  of  the  abstract  point 

likewise  is  altered.  -  Wassily  Kandinsky"  .  .  .  there  is  something  strange  about  working  with  points  of  color .  .  .  If  you  are  patient, 
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work  is  the  ultimate  of  enigmas:  signed,  dated  and  framed,  it  will  always  be  in  process. 

Bilge  Friedlaender's  book  Dots,  1976-1978,  contains  thirty-six  pages  upon  which  variations  of  the 
Vedic  square  are  applied  with  charcoal  marks,  which  stand  in  for  the  orginal  numbers;  nine  vertical 
and  nine  horizontal.  Originally  conceived  in  India,  the  Vedic  square  was  the  basis  for  a 
mathematical  system  which  contained  a  numerical  model  of  the  universe.  As  one  progresses 
through  the  book,  the  grid  becomes  what  Friedlaender  calls  "animated",  until  in  its  final  stage  the 
sense  of  a  grid  almost  disappears. 

Jennifer  Bartlett's  Equivalents,  1971,  presents  two  vertical  columns  of  twelve  square  inch  white 
enameled  steel  plates.  An  equal  number  of  dots  appear  in  each  segment  of  the  column,  but  on  the 
left  the  dots  are  placed  randomly,  while  on  the  right  the  dots  obediently  line  up  into  rigid  lines  of 
color.  The  number  of  dots  in  each  row  increases  from  top  to  bottom;  in  the  uppermost  row  there  is 
only  a  scattering  of  dots,  the  bottom  row  is  densely  filled.  This  important  work  perfectly  illustrates 
the  capacity  of  the  dot  to  create  line,  plane  and  discrete,  permeable  spaces. 


The  diversity  of  these  artists'  work  confirms  the  elusiveness  of  categorization,  as  each  category 
slips  in  and  out  of  focus.  Many  of  the  artists  oscillate  among  several  categories.  Yet  this  simple 
mark  has  been  a  vehicle  for  a  diverse  collection  of  ideas  intrinsic  to  much  art  of  the  past  twenty 
years.  It  is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  the  Seurat  show  was  held  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  just 
twenty  years  ago.  The  point's  arrival  in  the  context  of  recent  art  may  be  considered  a  mode  of 
escaping  the  painterly-a  substitution  of  intermittent  touching  for  the  stroke.  Its  perceptual  and 
conceptual  potentials  have  both  been  exploited,  as  the  climate  of  the  past  several  years  has  been 
particularly  conducive  to  the  clarification  of  these  aspects  of  the  point,  or  mark.  This  has  not  oc- 
curred to  the  degree  that  it  has  with  line;  there  is  no  "dof  or  "point"  art  as  such.  But  it  has  entered 
the  vocabulary  of  many  important  artists  at  times  when  their  work  moved  to  clarify  issues  and  set 
new  directions  for  themselves  and  others.  The  exhibition  demonstrates  that  point  and  dot  have  ap- 
peared during  most  of  the  formal  occasions  of  the  decade:  optical  art,  pop  art,  minimalism,  post- 
minimalism,  and  decorative  art,  while  maintaining  a  foothold  in  realism  as  well.  The  works  are  of- 
fered to  stimulate  discussion  on  the  multiple  role  undertaken  in  recent  art  by  this  irreducible  mark. 
On  it  converge  numerous  ideas.  The  rich  legacy  of  Seurat,  Signac,  and  Pissarro  has  not  been 
neglected. 


Janet  Kardon 


after  a  while,  bit  by  bit,  you  achieve  a  surprising  grace    .    "-  Camille  Pissarro"  It  upon  a  white  canvas  I  jot  down  some  sensations 

of  blue,  of  green,  of  red— every  new  brush  stroke  diminishes  the  importance  of  the  preceding  ones.  -  Henri  Matisse"  Because 

even  one  mark  changes  position  and  it  creates  a  field,  you  don't  need  two  marks  to  make  a  relationship  With  one  mark  you  have  an 
infinity  of  places.  -  Roy  l^lchtenstein"  A  dot  is  the  simplest  symbol  possible,  and  it  occupies  for  what  it  has  to  say  the  smallest 
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space  on  paper.  -  Nancy  Craves"  Let  the  point  be  moved  so  far  out  oi  its  practical-useful  situation  that  it  loses  its  connection 

with  the  flow  of  the  sentence.  -  Wassily  Kandinsky"  A  point  by  its  motion,  generates  a  one-dimensional  line,  a  line  a  two- 

dimensional  surface,  and  a  surface  a  three-dimensional  solid  space  -  Ernst  Mach"  A  line  is  a  moving  point  -  Nancy  Graves^'" 

Where  the  wall  and  ceiling  meet,  the  fly's  shadow,  the  enlarged  image  of  the  filament  of  the  electric  bulb,  reappears  and 
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LARRY  POONS 

Orange  Crush,  1963 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

80x80 

Lent  by  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York: 

Gift  of  Seymour  H.  Knox 


continues  its  circuit  around  the  rim  of  the  white  circle  cast  by  the  lamp  Its  speed  is  always  the  same:    slow  and  steady  In  the  dark  area 
to  the  left  a  dot  oi  light  appears,  corresponding  to  a  small,  round  hole  in  the  dark  parchment  of  the  lampshade;  it  is  not  actually  a  dot, 
but  a  thin  broken  line,  a  regular  hexagon  with  one  side  missing:    another  enlarged  image,  this  one  stationary,  of  the  same  luminous 
source,  the  same  incandescent  thread.  -  Alain  Robbe-Crillet"  Everything  which  in  very  general  terms  has  been  said  here  about 
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RICHARD  POUSETTE-DART 

Red  Presence  #3,  1972 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

72x72 

Lent  by  Andrew  Crispo  Gallery,  New  York 


the  point,  has  to  do  with  the  analysn  of  the  self-contained,  stationary  point.  Changes  in  its  size  bring  with  them  corresponding  changes 
in  its  character  In  this  case,  however,  it  grows  out  of  itself:  out  of  its  own  center;  and  only  a  relative  diminuation  of  its  concentric  tension 
results-  -  Wassily  Kandinsky"  Only  by  feeling,  are  we  able  to  determine  when  the  point  is  approaching  its  extreme  limit  and  to 

evaluate  this.  This  approach  to  the  external  boundary  -indeed,  the  crossing  of  it  somewhat,  the  attainment  of  that  moment  when  the 
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PATRICK  IRELAND 

Untitled,  1973    detail 

Ink  on  canvas 

66x66 

Lent  by  Nancy  Foote 


point,  as  such,  begins  to  disappear  and  the  plane  in  its  stead  embarks  upon  its  embryonic  existence-this  instant  of  transition  is  a  means 
to  the  end.  -  Wassily  Kandinsky"  Since,  moreover,  the  point  is  a  complex  unit  (its  size  plus  its  shape),  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a 

storm  ot  sounds  can  develop  from  a  continuing  accumulation  of  points  on  the  basic  plane-even  when  these  points  are  identical:  and 
how  this  turmoil  develops  and  spreads  out,  while  its  further  course  points  to  the  ever-growing  disparity  in  the  size  and  form  ot  the  points 
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DURING  THAT  INSTANT  WHEN  ANY  SINGLE  POINT  REPRESENTED  ABOVE  IS  FOCI  SED  I  PON 
AT  THE  EYE  LEVEL  OF  ITS  PERCIPIENT  IT  Fl'NCTIONS  AS  THE  VANISHING  POINT  FOR  VARIOl'S 
ASPECTS  OF  THE  ARCHITECTliRAl.  AMHIANCT.  WITHIN  WHICH  IT  APPEARS  :   SIMl'LTANEOl'SLY 
ITS  PERCEPTION  1:)ISEQI!1L1RRATES  THE  FIELD  OF  POINTS  OF  WHICH  IT  IS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART. 


DOUGLAS  HUEBLER 

DURING  THAT  INSTANT  WHEN  ANY  SINGLE  POINT  REPRESENTED  ABOVE  IS  FOCUSED  UPON  AT  THE  EYE  LEVEL  OF  ITS 

PERCIPIENT  IT  FUNCTIONS  AS  THE  VANISHING  POINT  FOR  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  AMBIANCE 

WITHIN  WHICH  IT  APPEARS:  SIMULTANEOUSLY  ITS  PERCEPTION  DISEQUIUBRATES  THE  FIELD  OF  POINTS  OF  WHICH  IT  IS 

AN  INTEGRAL  PART,  1969-1976 

Letraset  and  silkscreen  on  paper 

42x50 

Lent  by  Sperone  Westwater  Fischer  Gallery 


which  are  projected  upon  the  plane.  -  Wassily  Kandinsky^'  A  point  then  becomes  a  small  corporeal  space  from  the  extension  of 

which  we  purposely  abstract,  whether  it  be  part  of  another  space,  of  a  surface,  or  of  a  line.  The  bodies  employed  in  the  enumeration 
may  be  of  any  smallness  or  any  form  which  conforms  to  our  needs.  Nothing  prevents  our  idealizing  in  the  usual  manner  these  images, 
reached  in  the  natural  way  indicated,  by  simply  leaving  out  of  account  the  thickness  of  the  sheets  and  the  threads.  -  Ernst  Mach" 
19 
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DAVID  SHARPE 

72/7  7/77,  1977 

Oil  on  canvas 

72x66 

Lent  by  Pam  Adier  Gallery 


To  dot  is  the  mode  of  express/on  chosen  fay  (he  painter  who  places  color  on  a  canvas  by  means  of  little  dots  rather  than 
spreading  it  out  flat-  It  means  to  cover  a  surface  with  little  juxtaposed,  multicolored  brushstrokes,  pure  or  dull,  trying  to  imitate,  through 
the  optical  mixture  of  these  multiplied  elements,  the  variegated  tints  of  nature,  without  any  desire  for  equilibrium,  without  any  concern 
for  contrast.  Thedoiis  only  a  stroke  of  the  brush,  a  method,  and  like  all  methods,  has  scarcely  any  importance.  ThedoLhas  only  been 
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CHUCK  CLOSE 

Self  Portrait,  1975 

Ink  and  graphite  on  paper 

30  X  22/2 

Lent  by  the  artist 


used,  word  or  working  method,  by  those  who,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  importance  and  the  charm  of  contrast  and  of  the 
equilibrium  of  elements,  have  seen  only  the  means  and  not  the  spirit  of  division.  -  Paul  Signac"  Division  is  a  complex  system  of 

harmony,  an  aesthetics  rather  than  a  technique.  The  dot  is  only  a  means.  -  Paul  Signac"  The  tones  are  decomposed  into  their 

constituent  elements:    they  are  presented  in  a  mixture  where  their  respective  proportions  are,  one  may  say,  variable  from  millimeter  to 
21 
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ROY  LICHTENSTEIN 
M/rror,  Oval#l,  1971 
Magna  and  oil  on  canvas 
72  X  36  oval 
Lent  anonymously 

millimeter:  thus  pacific  gradations  of  hues,  supple  modeling,  and  the  most  delicate  colorations  are  obtained.  -  Felix  Feneon" 

Take  a  few  steps  back  and  all  the  multi-colored  specks  melt  into  undulant,  luminous  masses.  The  technique,  one  might  say, 
vanishes;  the  eye  is  no  longer  attracted  by  anything  but  that  which  is  essentially  painting. "-  Felix  Feneon"  The  painter  enters: 

the  painter  juxtaposes  on  his  support  (canvas,  leather,  wood,  academy  board,  metal,  ivory,  etc.)  tiny  eye-like  spots  of  color,  the 
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AL  HELD 

Inversion  #15,  1978 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

60  X  72 

Lent  by  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery 


succession  of  which  corresponds  either  to  local  color,  or  to  sunlight,  or  to  reflections,  these  multicolored  spots  will  not  be  perceived 
individually:  from  a  distance,  the  rays  of  light  which  emanate  from  it  will  recombine  on  the  retina  in  an  optical  mJMUK.  The  painter's 
artifice  will  have  rigorously  restored  the  process  of  reality  -  Felix  Feneon"  Their  polychrome  mass  of  small  dots  is  ordered 

according  to  the  play  of  light  and  dark:   lustifying  the  perspective,  making  the  air  quiver  over  the  scenes.  The  relief  is  continuously 
23 
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JENNIFER  BARTLETT 

Equivalents,  1971 

Baked  enamel,  enamel,  silkscreen,  steel  plate 

116x25 

Courtesy  Paula  Cooper  Gallery 


formed:    the  antagonistic  energies  of  hues  are  calmed  from  the  lines  of  collision  and  beyond,  and  better  than  in  good  surimonos,  the 
shading  of  skies,  of  beaches,  and  of  seas  rivals  the  delightful  gradation  of  a  rose  petal.  The  flight  of  each  color  is  free  and  the 
interdependence  of  each  is  strict:    the  painting  is  unified  under  their  surge  -  Felix  Feneori"  ^ 

"Let  the  hand  be  numb,  but  let  the  eye  be  agile,  perspicacious,  cunning"-  Felix  Feneon"  One  thing  that  is  very 
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PETER  YOUNG 

Number  13,  1969 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

84  '/e  X  84 

Lent  by  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York: 

Gift,  The  Theodoron  Foundation 


important  is  this  transition,  in  ttiis  moving  from  the  squares  to  the  circles  and  grids-the  circles  were  mere  dots  at  that  time,  they  were 
small-was  the  gestural  experience  of  the  painting  of  dots.  The  painting  of  dots,  the  skipping  around,  the  touching  lightly  was  a  more 
satisfying  experience  than  the  painting  of  masses.  -  Thomas  Downing" 

If  the  desert  is  a  sea  of  sand  made  up  entirely  out  of  points,  the  effect  of  the  uncontrollably  violent  tendency  of  these  "dead" 


ALAN  SHIELDS 

My  Absurd  S. A.  Fungus,  1974 

Acrylic,  thread  on  canvas 

88x30 

Lent  by  Dr.  Jack  E.  Chachkes 


points  to  shift  is,  not  without  reason,  tenilying.  -  Wassily  Kandinsky"  Mathias  decided  upon  a  marl<  shaped  like  a  figure  eight, 

cut  clearly  enough  in  the  steep,  recessed  embankment  to  make  a  good  point  of  reference.  The  mark  was  exactly  opposite  himi,  that  is, 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  to  the  left  of  the  point  where  the  landing  slip  emerged  from  the  pier.  A  sudden  rise  in  the  water  level  caused  it  to 
disappear.  When,  after  forcing  himself  to  keep  his  eyes  in  the  same  place  for  several  seconds,  he  saw  it  again,  he  was  not  quite  sure  he 
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NANCY  GRAVES 

Molucca  Seas,  1972 

Acrylic  and  ink  on 

canvas 

102x72 

Lent  anonymously 
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Wis  looking  at  the  same  mark-other  irregularities  in  the  stone  looked  just  as  much  like-or  unlike-the  two  little  coupled  circles  whose 
shape  he  still  remembered.  -  Alain  Robbe-Crillet"  /  think  continually  ol  some  way  of  painting  without  the  dot.  I  hope  to  achieve 

this  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  ol  dividing  the  pure  tone  without  harshness.  ..How  can  one  combine  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  dot  with  the  fullness,  suppleness,  liberty,  spontaneity  and  freshness  of  sensation  postulated  by  our  impressionist  art? 
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ACNES  DENES 

Isometric  Systems  in  Isotropic  Space-Map  Projections 

Ink  on  mylar 

30x24 

Lent  by  the  artist 


The  Egg,  1976 


This  is  the  question  which  preoccupies  me  tor  the  dot  is  meager,  lacking  in  borJy,  diaphanous,  more  monotonous  than  simple,  even  in 
the  Seurats,  particularly  in  the  Seurats  -  Camille  Pissarro""  Yesterday  I  went  to  Seurat's  funeral.  I  saw  Signac  who  was  deeply 

moved  by  this  great  misfortune.  I  believe  you  are  right,  pointillism  is  finished,  but  I  think  il  will  have  consequences  which  later  on  will  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  art.  Seurat  really  added  something.  -  Camille  Pissarro'" 
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EDNA  ANDRADE 

Born  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  1917 

Lives  and  work  in  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 

lig,  1970 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

37  %  X  37% 

Lent  by  Marian  Locks  Gallery 


ACNES  DENES 

Born  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  1938 

Lives  and  work  in  New  York  City,  New  York 

Isometric  Systems  in  Isotropic  Space-Map  Projections,  The  Egg,  1976 

Ink  on  mylar 

30x24 

Lent  by  the  artist 

Isometric  Systems  in  Isotropic  Space-Map  Projections,  The  Dodecahedron,  1974 

Ink  on  mylar 

17x14'/2 

Lent  by  the  artist 


ALHELD 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  1928 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York  City, 

New  York 

Inversion  #15.  1978 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

60x72 

Lent  by  Andre  Emmerich  Callery 


PATRICK  IRELAND 

Born  in  Ballaghaderrin,  County 

Roscommon,  Ireland,  1935 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York  City, 

New  York 

Untitled.  1973 

Ink  on  canvas 

66x66 

Lent  by  Nancy  Foote 


ROBERT  IRWIN 

Born  in  Long  Beach,  California,  1928 

Lives  and  works  in  Los  Angeles, 

California 

Untitled.  (Venice  Series),  1963-1965 

Oil  on  canvas 

82  y,e  X  84  Vs 

Lent  by  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 

Art,  Philadelphia: 

Gift  of  the  Woodward  Foundation 


DAVID  KETTNER 

Born  in  Sunman,  Indiana,  1943 

Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 

Untitled,  1978 

Colored  pencil,  pencil  and  ink  on 

paper 

24x30 

Lent  by  the  artist 


WARREN  ROHRER 

Born  in  Lancaster  County, 

Pennsylvania,  1927 

Lives  and  works  in  Christiana, 

Pennsylvania 

Atmosphere  7,  1974 

Oil  on  canvas 

66x66 

Lent  by  Dechert  Price  &  Rhoads 


DAVID  SHARPE 

Born  in  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  1944 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York  City, 

New  York 

72/7  7/77,  1977 

Oil  on  canvas 

72x66 

Lent  by  Pam  Adier  Gallery 


ALAN  SHIELDS 

Born  in  Harrington,  Kansas,  1944 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York  City, 

New  York 

My  Absurd  S.A.  Fungus.  1974 

Acrylic,  thread  on  canvas 

88  X  30 

Lent  by  Dr.  Jack  E.  Chachkes 
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JENNIFER  BARTLETT 

Born  in  Long  Beach,  California,  1941 

Lives  and  work  in  New  York  City, 

New  York 

Equivalents,  1971 

Baked  enamel,  enamel,  silkscreen, 

steel  plate 

116x25 

Courtesy  Paula  Cooper  Gallery 


CYNTHIA  CARLSON 

Born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  1942 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York  City, 

New  York 

Wallpaper,  1978 

Wall  installation 

Dimensions  and  medium  to  be 

determined  at  time  of  installation 

Courtesy  Pam  Adier  Gallery 


CHUCK  CLOSE 

Born  in  Monroe,  Washington,  1940 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York  City, 

New  York 

Self  Portrait,  1975 

Ink  and  graphite  on  paper 

30  X  2272 

Lent  by  the  artist 


SALLY  HAZELET  DRUMMOND 

Born  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  1924 

Lives  and  works  in  Ridgefield, 

Connecticut 

Turner  #16,  1969 

Oil  on  canvas 

44'/2  X  44'/2 

Collection  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 


BILG^FRIEDLAENDER 

Born  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  1939 

Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 

Dot-,.  1976 

Book,  70  lb.  Arches  paper,  charcoal, 

Japanese  paper,  white  gouache 

Title  page;  Dual  Numbers,  pages 

2-7;  Nine  Dots,  pages  8-23; 

Opposites,  pages  24-36 

Lent  by  the  artist 


NANCY  CRAVES 

Born  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 

1940 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York  City, 

New  York 

Molucca  Seas,  1972 

Acrylic  and  ink  on  canvas 

102x72 

Lent  anonymously 


DOUGLAS  HUEBLER 

Born  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1924 

Lives  in  Van  Nuys,  and  works  in  Valencia,  California 

DURING  THAT  INSTANT  WHEN  ANY  SINGLE  POINT  REPRESENTED  ABOVE  IS  FOCUSED  UPON  AT  THE  EYE  LEVEL  OF  ITS 

PERCIPIENT  IT  FUNCTIONS  AS  THE  VANISHING  POINT  FOR  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  AMBIANCE 

WITHIN  WHICH  IT  APPEARS:  SIMULTANEOUSLY  ITS  PERCEPTION  DISEQUILIBRATES  THE  FIELD  OF  POINTS  OF  WHICH  IT 

IS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART,  1969-1976 

Letraset  and  silkscreen  on  paper 

42x50 

Lent  by  Sperone  Westwater  Fischer  Gallery 


ROY  LICHTENSTEIN 

Born  in  New  York  City,  New  York, 

1923 

Lives  and  works  in  Southampton, 

New  York 

Mirror,  Ova/ #7,  1971 

Magna  and  oil  on  canvas 

72  X  36  oval 

Lent  anonymously 


LARRY  POONS 

Born  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  1937 

Lives  and  works  in  New  York  City, 

New  York 

Orange  Crush,  1963 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

80x80 

Lent  by  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery, 

Buffalo,  New  York: 

Gift  of  Seymour  H.  Knox 


RICHARD  POUSETTE-DART 

Born  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  1916 

Lives  and  works  in  Suffern,  New  York 

Red  Presence  #3.  1972 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

72x72 

Lent  by  Andrew  Crispo  Gallery, 

New  York 


PERRY  STEINDEL 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  1948 

Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Where  paintings  are  hung  from  the  hulls  of  ships,  1977 

Ink  on  paper 

11  x14 

Lent  by  the  artist 

Where  you  can  ski  to  work  from  the  northern  suburbs,  1976 

Ink  on  paper 

11  x14 

Lent  by  the  artist 


PETER  YOUNG 

Born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  1940 

Lives  and  works  in  Eisbee,  Arizona 

Number  13,  1969 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

84  ;/,e  X  84 

Lent  by  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 

Museum,  New  York: 

Gift,  The  Theodoron  Foundation 
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